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inson wrote the whole of that Declaration, a part of
which has been attributed to Jefferson.]          J.T. A.

DICKINSON, JOHN  WOODBRIDGE

(Oct. 12, i82S-Feb. 16, 1901), educator, was
born to William Dickinson and his wife, Eliz-
abeth (Worthington) Dickinson, in Chester,
Mass., the youngest but one of nine children. His
boyhood was spent at South Williamstown in the
Berkshires where his early scanty schooling con-
sisted of a few weeks each winter at the district
school. This he later supplemented by attendance
at the Greylock Institute, South Williamstown,
and Williston Seminary at East Hampton. In
1848 he entered Williams College, graduating in
1852 with classical honors and local renown as a
logician. That year he became instructor in the
Westfield (Mass.) State Normal School, and
held that position till in 1857 he became its prin-
cipal. In this office he remained for twenty years,
and his leadership gained for the school a na-
tional reputation. Memory of his service to it
is preserved there by Dickinson Hall, erected in
1903 and named in his honor. In 1869 he spent
six months in Germany, making an intensive
study of the school systems there. During his
principalship at Westfield he was regularly a
speaker at the teachers' institutes held annually
throughout the state, and came to be recognized
as one of the foremost educators of New England.
In 1877 he was chosen secretary of the Board of
Education of Massachusetts and held this office
till his resignation, Dec. 31, 1893, In this posi-
tion he originated and promoted measures that
proved of lasting value to the schools of the
state and enhanced his distinction as an educa-
tional leader. Among these measures were the
abolishing of old district systems and the substi-
tution of town control; the instituting of free
text-books and school supplies; the establishing
in nearly every county of parental schools for
truant children; the expansion of the normal-
school system by the addition of four new nor-
mal schools; the strengthening and reorganizing
of teachers' institutes; and the introduction of
the new practise of holding institutes (in sixteen
districts) for school committees and superinten-
dents (Annual Report of the Board of Educa-
tion, 1899-1900, p. 253). Probably his chief ser-
vice in this office was the originating and carry-
ing out of the plan by which the smaller and
poorer towns were given improved schools
through a co-partnership system of employing
school superintendents. Towns unable alone to
buy expert supervision thus got it through co-
operation. (Springfield Weekly RepubUccM, Feb.
22,1901.) His name appeared frequently in the
list of those chosen to address the gatherings of
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the National Education Association. From 1886
to 1890 he was a trustee of Williams College,
During the last years of his life he held an in-
structorship in the Emerson School of Oratory
in Boston. Besides his official reports, public ad-
dresses and contributions to the educational
magazines, he published the following: The
Limits of Oral Training (1890), Brief Descrip-
tive Sketch of the Massachusetts Public School
System (1893), Principles and Method of Teach-
ing, Derived from a Knowledge of the Mind
(1899), Rhetoric and Principles of Written Com-
position (1901), and in collaboration with M. B.
C. True, Our Republic (1888).

He was of tall and graceful figure, dignified,
quiet, unassuming, scholarly. Yet physical, men-
tal, and moral virility was characteristic of him;
his views were positive, clearly defined, effec-
tively expressed. Throughout his adult life he
was actively connected with the Congregational
Church. In 1857 he was married to Arexene G.
Parsons of North Yarmouth, Me. His residence
from 1877 was at Newton, Mass., where for sev-
eral terms he was a member of the city school
board. Of a son and daughter, the latter alone
survived him.

[The chief sources of information about him are the
Sixty-Fourth Ann. Report of the Board of Educ. of
Mass., 1899-1900, p. 253; Education, Oct. 1901, p. 65;
Springfield (Mass.) Weekly Republican, Feb. 22,1901;
Sunday Herald (Boston), Feb. 17, 1901; Boston Daily
Globe, Feb. 17, 1901; information as to certain facts
from Dickinson's daughter.]                        W. J. C.

DICKINSON, JONATHAN (Apr. 22,1688-
Oct 7, 1747), first president of the College of
New Jersey (now Princeton), was born in Hat-
field, Mass. His parents, Hezekiah and Abigail,
came of pioneer Connecticut Valley stock. Jona-
than was graduated from Yale College in 1706
and forthwith turned to the study of theology.
He was ordained pastor of the church at Eliza-
beth Town, N. J., in September 1709. Shortly
before, he had married Joanna Melyen, the sis-
ter of his predecessor. The Elizabeth Town
charge like many early New Jersey churches was
Congregational and did not share its pastor's
admiration for the Presbyterian organization.
Not until 1717 was Dickinson able to persuade
his congregation to join the presbytery of Phila-
delphia. Though the youngest of the members
of the synod, he was soon regarded as one of the
ablest Twice he was elected moderator of that
body, in 1721 and 1742. For nearly forty years g
he labored in behalf of the church, earning the
reputation of being "one of the greatest and saf-
est men of his age" (Hatfield, post, 354)- With-
in the synod faction was rife; many desired to
enforce a rigid and narrow view of
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